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subject on which he spoke. But when I tried to
reconstruct from the ashes of my industrious notes
the mental conflagration which I had witnessed, I
was at a complete loss to understand what had
happened. The records were not only dull, they
seemed essentially trivial, and almost overwhelm-
ingly unimportant. But the magic had been there.
Apart from the substance, the performance had been
literally enchanting. I do not honestly believe that
Mr. Gladstone was a man of great intellectual force,
or even of very deep emotions. He was a man of
extraordinarily vigorous and robust brain, and he
was a supreme oratorical artist.
There is intellect, charm, humour in abundance
in the parliamentary forces ; there was probably
never a time when there were so many able and
ambitious men to be found in the rank and file of
parliamentarians. But that is not enough. There
is no supremely impressive and commanding
figure on the stage ; greatness seems to be distri-
buted rather than concentrated; but probably
neither this, nor political conditions, would pre-
vent the generous recognition of supreme genius,
if it were there to recognise.
In art and literature, I am inclined to believe that
we shall look back to the Victorian era as a time
of great activity and high performance. The two
tendencies here which militate against the appear-
ance of the greatest figures are, in the first place,